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ABSTRACT 



This volume is one of a series o* case studies or 
innovation in higher education published bv the o^CD. n art T , '“he 
General Context of D eform, briefly reviews the Yugoslav education 
system, and focuses on hiaher education f o ^i:-cuss the need f or 
reform arising out o f Yugoslavia's social and economic dovelonment 
plans# the excessive tire required to comoletn studies, arid the 
development of the higher education system. This is followed hy a 
definition of the * i rr. s of the reforms and a brief outline of the 
history of the reform process. n art IT, ^h 0 Foecific Problems of 
Innovation, discusses the past, nresort, an^ future positions of the 
followina problems: cooing with increased numbers, eauality of 
opportunity, content and structure of studios, specia 1 iza t ion of the 
institutions, organizational structures, institutional autonomy, 
recruitment and status of teachers, teaching and research, 
organization and methods of teaching, teacher-student relations, role 
and status of students, higher education ar.d the outside world, 
evaluation and planning, and cost and financing. The conclusions 
summarize the major findings and assess +he future of higher 
education in Yugoslavia. (AF> 
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— to achieve the highest sustainable economic growth and employ- 
ment and a rising standard of living in Member countries h hiie 
maintaining financial stability, and thus to contribute to the 
world economy; 

— to contribute to sound economic expansion in Member as well 
as non-rnember countries in the process of economic develop- 
ment; 

— to contribute to the expansion of world trade on a multilateral, 
non-discriminatary basis in accordance with international 
obligations. 

The legal personality possessed bv the Organisation for European 
Economic Co-operation continues in the OECD which came into being 
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FOREWORD 



Whereas in the nineteen-fifties and the early sixties, the notion of 
"educational investment ' attracted the greatest altcntion.it is now increas- 
ingly recognized that educational systems in general, and higher education 
in particular, rannot adequately respond to the needs of the economy and 
society unless they are subjected to more or less profound adaptations 
implying equally important innovations. Thus, in many vva>s, ‘‘innovation” 
becomes the key concept in the development of education of the present 
and coming decades. 

Innovation is not of course required or advocated for its own sake, but 
should be understood as a means foi fulfilling funciions or resolving prob- 
lems of an urgent nature and which have so far been neglected. The term 
“innovation" as it is used here, and as distinct from “change", implies 
therefore purposeful orientation. 

The subject covers a very wide range of topics. Innovations in practi- 
cally all educational domains can be considered: curriculum, teaching 
methods, internal structures, administration, equipment, etc. Obviously, no 
single study can cover more than a fraction of this vast area and an 
appropriate delimitation of the field of inquiry is indispensable. It was 
therefore decided that a set of ease*studics on innovations as introduced by 
a representative sample of major overall reforms of higher education and 
in some of the newly created universities represented the most suitable 
approach to a study of this problem. 

It docs not follow that a new university is necessarily an innovating 
university, or that an overall reform need be, in all circumstances, of a 
radically innovating nature. Furthermore, many important innovations — 
of curricula or of teaching methods for example — can be and are being 
introduced in existing universities and without calling for the promulgation 
of an overall reform. The fact remains, however, that in most eases these 
arc the two basic tools used to implement innovation in the sjslcm as a 
whole or in some of its parts. 

It is in this context that the OFCD Committee for Scientific and 
Technical Personnel decided to include in its current programme a number 
of ease-studies concerning problems of innovation in higher education in 
Member countries. 

The present volume is one of a series of ease studies on innovation in 
higher education published by the Organisation. It expresses the views of 
the Institute of Social Research of the University of Zagreb and not neces- 
sarily those of the Organisation or the Yugoslav Government. 




COMMON OUTLINE FOR THE PREPARATION 
OF CASE-STUDIES 



The follow ing general guidelines were given to the authors: 

/. The case-studies should not be developed in terms of mere descrip- 
tions (of a particular reform or institution) or historical accounts; they 
should be analytical and endeavour to present a critical examination, the 
responsibility for which shall lie with the respective aulhor(s). 

2. The case ^lud'cs should represent a combination of an institution- 
and problem-oriented approach centred around the phenomenon of inno- 
vation. It is not the new institutions or reforms per sc which should be 
reviewed and analysc-J and the ease-studies should not engage in a theore- 
tical discussion on pioblems of higher education, but emphasis should be 
pul on the question of how the selected institutions or reforms innovate 
with regard to the particular problems of the common outline. 

3. Each of the case-studies should deal with only a limited number of 
institutions or reforms, although in some eases a wider area may have to 
be covered, i.c. the inclusion of innovations taking place within other 
institutions, old or new. Such an extension would be justified in particular 
if the selected new institutions or reforms do not provide a sufficiently 
representative and significant picture of the innovating process as a -'hole. 

4 . Particular attention should be paid to innovations which have been 
in operation sufficiently long to provide the necessary elements for an 
adequate evaluation of their effectiveness. I his evaluation should deal both 
with the intended and the unpredicted effects of the innovation. W here the 
time-factor docs not aUow for such evaluation, the anal) sis should concen- 
trate on the declared or implicit intention of the innovators and also on 
any public discussions they nia> have generated. 

5. An analysis should be made of the lalionale behind all of the 
innovations and consideration g ; vcn to such questions as to who were the 
initiators and what groups or factors provided support for or resistance to 
the innovations. 

6. The common outline should be considered as a flexible framework; 
abhors remain free to decide where, in view of the ease considered and of 
its specific national or local context , the emphasis should lie, which points 
should be developed in depth and which should be discussed only briefly 
or omitted altogether. Many, if not all, of the points of the common 
outline aic closely interconnected, possibly even overlapping. Given the 
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nature of the subject, these interconnections are i ne\ itable and their analysis 
will throw light on the innoxating process as a whole. 

The following common outline was suggested to all authors of ease* 
studies on innovation in higher education, as undertaken within the pro- 
gramme of OECD’s Committee for Scientific and Technical Personnel 
(CSTP), This outline was drawn up at a meeting of the Secretariat c. 
OECD and the authors of the first fi\e ease-studies in May 1967. 



A. INTRODUCTION 

Specific objectives, scope of study , methods and data used , limitations. 



B. GENERAL CONTEXT 

i ) Short oxcrall description of institutions or reforms selected for study, 
r'i) Their place in the global context of the society and of the education 
system of the country concerned (including considerations on the status of 
the new institutions in relation to older establishments, c.g. problems cf 
M upward mobility ” of institutions of higher education), 
iii) Eactors and circumstances which led to their creation or promulgation; 
initiators, protagonists and supporting groups; resistance and opposition. 

C. PROBLEM-ORIENTED ANALYSIS 

a. Coping with Increased Numbers 

There can be no doubt that this is the most important problem in the 
dcxclopmcnl of almost all higher education systems. In the framework of 
the ease-studies, questions of the following type should be examined: 

— To wha! extent and in what sense was the promulgation of reform X — 
the creation of Inslilulion(s) Y — directly molixated by the need to cope 
with the past or projected quantitatixe expansion of enrolments? (Was 
the pressure of numbers a primary or a secondary molixe?) What 
statistical cxidcncc can support the answer to this question and how 
has implementation of the reforms — or the building-up of the inslilu- 
lion(s) - responded to original quantitatixe expectations ? 

— In ease-studies on new institutions the problem of si:e should also be 
examined: what rationale, and other factors, determined the decision 
op the size of the new institution^)? How is the problem of numbers 
being sol\cd within the framework of the new inslitulion(s) (c.g. sub- 
dixision of the institution in smaller more or less autonomous units is 
in the British collegiate or in the American cluster-college system)? 
What is the actual and projected rate of growth (slow or fast) of the 
new institution(s) and on what rationale is this growth rate based? 

— In what way has the policy concerning the size of new institutions been 
translated into new architectural and building concepts? 

b . Equa Hty of Oppottun in 

The higher education systems of ail OECD countries ha\c to respond 
net only the sheer pressure of numbers but also to the requirements of 
a more equal participation of the different social classes and population 
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groups, of a belter geographic distribution (regional), and of a better 
participation according to sex. 

— To what extent do the analysed institutions cr reforms provide new 
answers to these preoccupations? More specifically, have the reforms 
or the institutions under review been innovative with regard lo ad 
mission requirements (problem of access to higher education), with 
respect to scholarship and olher student welfare policies? Have any 
new- measures been introduced facilitating not only access of students 
from under-privileged classes or population groups to higher education 
but also strengthening the chances of success of these students? To 
what extent docs the location of new institutions respond to require- 
ments of a better geographic distribution of post-secondary establish- 
ments (problems of the “ university map M )? 



c. Content and Structure of Studies, Interdisciplinary Approach 
Problems falling under this heading are widely discussed, and new 

solutions arc being introduced, in all OECD countries. In a certain sense it 
might even be said that the most striking features of new institutions of 
higher learning, i.e. the most apparent deviation* from the traditional 
pattern, lie in this field: creation of interdisciplinary programmes, combined 
degrees; obligation or possibility for students lo take courses belonging to 
different disciplines (major, minor or supporting subjects); obligation or 
possibility for teachers to belong to two or more constituent units of the 
University, etc. 

— What is the rationale behind this t>pc of innovation introduced b) the 
new inslilulion(s) or rcform(s)? How were the programme, plan and 
length of studies changed (curriculum reform)? Has a new pattern of 
examinations (degrees) been developed? Docs the available experience 
show that original expectations could be fulfilled? What difficulties 
arose and/or how’ was the arrangement transformed under the influence 
of unforeseen factors and circumstances? 

— Did the new curricula and the new structures of studies bring about 
new architectural and building concepts? Did they have an influence 
on a better utilisation of buildings? 

d. Specialization of Institutions of Higher Learning 

The question is more and more widely raised as to whether a single 
institution of higher learning can offer courses in more than a few subject 
areas. In particular, many of the new universities try lo specialise in a 
hmilcd number of areas. At the level of higher education s>stcms as a 
whole, the issue is not only specialisation by field of study but differentia- 
tion according to levels, geographic location and functions (c.g. creation of 
short cycle higher education). 

— Has such a t)ps of s{rCculi/alion 'aken place in the institutions under 
review and, if so, what were the criteria for the choices made? Is 
there any relation between a particular specialization and the geographic 
location of a given new institution? 

— Do the analysed overall reforms coniain any significant proposals such 
as the creation or strengthening of a new type of higher education 
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functionally differentiated from the traditional types, and what xxcre 
the rationale and the factors which led to the solution adopted? 

c. Organisational Structures, Institutional Autonomy, 

Administration and Management 

In many countries Inc existing organisational structures (c.g. dixision 
of universities into faculties) are considered as totally inadequate and inno- 
vations in this field, together with those concerning the inter-disciplinary 
approach, appear usually as the most revolutionary aspect of the new 
institutions. Related problems concern responsibilities of members of the 
academic staff, administration and management of institutions of higher 
learning as well as problems of institutional autonomy, of academic freedom 
and of Statc-Univcrsily relations- 

— What new organisational structures base been introduced (ho rizon tal 
and vertical units and their interrelations) ? What is the degree of orga- 
nisational autonomy of the new units (cn the one hand, internally, 
within the framework of the institution, and, on the other externally, 
in relation to the outside world? 

— What new approaches, if any, base the new institutions or the oxcrall 
reforms dcxclopcd towards the perennial question of unixcrsity autono- 
my? Have the new institutions or reforms dcxclopcd some new- type of 
relationship between Slate and Unixcrsity, and if so, what were the 
consequences in the field of co-ordination of the new institutions with 
the rest of the higher education system? Haxc the new teaching 
methods or the new content of studies in some way modified the 
traditional concept of indixidual academic freedom (“ Lcrfrcihcit '* )? 

— How haxc the roles (authority, rights and responsibilities) of the 
xarious categories of the academic staff, (heads of department, chair 
holders, middle and junior staff lex el) been modified as compared with 
the traditional patterns? Can one speak of a new r olc of the faculty 
in the decision-making process in general and in the process of inno- 
x ation in particular ? 

— What nexx administrate mechanisms haxc been set up? Arc nexv 
scientific methods of administration (c.g. computer techniques) being 
cxlcnsixcly used ? 

f. Rccruiinuni and Status of Teachers 

for many countries the lack of qualified teachers represents the major 
bottleneck in the present and future dcxelopment ol higher education. A 
solution to this problem might depend, to a large extent, on better recruit- 
ment policies, improxed salary conditions and career prospects. A related 
issue arises in connection with the instructional iffectixcncss of unixcrsity 
teachers, and the criteria used for (he appointment of such teachers. 

— Haxc the institutions or reforms under rexiew introduced new solutions 
in this field? Are candidates for teaching jobs sought outside the 
sectors which were traditionally supplying academic personnel (c.g. in 
industry)? Arc conditions of employment of foreign teachers made 
easier? Haxc minimum academic requirements for employment (de- 
grees, publications) changed and haxe criteria of teaching performance 
been adopted in the selection of staff? 
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g. Teaching and Research 

One of ihc major criticisms made of higher education in most of the 
OECD Member countries refers lo the balance between its leaching and 
research functions, to insufficient linkages between the two, to inappro- 
priate conditions in which one or ihe other (if not both) have to be 
pursued and, implicitly or explicitly, to the connected problems of rela- 
tions between undcr-grnduatc and graduate studies. Innovations in this area 
may pertain to numerous aspects and organisational components of the 
higher education system. 

— How, in general, is the relationship between leaching and research and 
between under-graduate and graduate studies envisaged in the new insti- 
tutions or reforms? What practical measures ha\e been taken in the 
field of curriculum and degree requirements to implement these general 
principles? What arrangements ha\c been made with a \icw to inte- 
grating (or differentiating) the teaching and research functions of the 
academic staff? If, in the older establishments major differences exist in 
prestige and working conditions between those occupied mainly in 
teaching (of under-graduates) and those in research (or work with 
graduates), have the r.cw instilution(s) or reform(s) changed this situa- 
tion? How do enrolment growth rales (actual and projected) at the 
undcr-gradualc lc\ cl compare with those at the graduate lc\cl? Have 
any special arrangements been made to promote fundamental research 
as distinct from applied research? Is there any special effort being made 
with a \icw to training research workers (“leaching of research")? 
If the institutions ard reforms under review arc fostering research 
contracts with outside bodies (government , industry), what arc the 
overall effects of this new relationship which is thus being built into 
higher education establishments? 

h. Organisation and Methods of Teaching; Teacher -Sluder l relations 

It is very often sr'.id that one of the major weaknesses in present higher 
education systems is ihc lack of contact between professor and student, in 
other words, the depersonalization of higher education. Many of the inno- 
vations introduced (both by the new institutions and by overall reforms) arc 
intended lo remedy this situation. The most obvious solution is to improve 
the leachcr/sludcnt ratio, but this, for financial and other reasons, is also 
the most difficult solution and, in any ease, only a partial one. Much will 
dcpcid on the leaching methods: “cours magislraux ", team teaching, 
tutorial sjsicm, seminar and small group work, utilization of new teaching 
media, the amount of time which the different categories of lcachc r s ac- 
tually devote to students both within and outside Ihe class periods or 
formal " office hours", etc. 

— Fo what extent does the leachcr/sludcnt ratio (overall and by field 
of study) in the new institutions differ from the ratios in the older 
establishments? Can a more sophisticated indicator be established, 
comparing, for the traditional and new institutions, Ihc size of classes, 

he lengih of time Juring which each student is in contact with his 
cachcrs, the numbei of cou r sc< (seminars, lectures), given by the 
various categories of teachers (** density of teaching”)? W hai is the 
relative importance of foimal and informal, organised and unorganised, 
contact between student an<? teacher? 
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— Which of the above-mentioned teaching methods (large-class lectures, 
seminars, tutorials, etc.) or what combination arc gi\cn emphasis? 
Which method or combination is considered most and least effective 
according to fields and levels of study (optimum si 2 c of class)? What 
role has been assigned to new teaching media? What is the new or 
proposed structure of the teaching staff (number in senior, middle and 
junior level categories and their respective roles with regard to stu- 
dents)? What arc the new arrangements with respect to student orien- 
tation and counselling? 

“ What physical lacililies have been provided to facilitate closer contacts 
between teachers and students? 

i. Role and Status of Students in the Academic Community 

Two t> pc s of problems should be raised under this point: a) those 
concerning the participation of students in the decision-making process 
within their respective universities or other institutions of higher education, 
and 6) those concerning their living conditions, residence, and material 
welfare in general. 

— What innovations concerning these fields have been introduced in the 
institutions or reforms analysed? Arc the new’ institutions deviating 
front the traditional pattern, for example in respect to the role of 
students in the determination of the structure and content of pro- 
grammes or of admission requirement? What mechanisms are being 
used to ensure increased student participation in the decision-making 
process? Did these innovations have any important effect on the 
phenomenon of “students’ unrest”? 

— To what extent d^ students participate in the innovation process itself, 
by whet means ? 

— What was t l, c rationale for deciding that the institutions under review 
should be resident or non-resident establishments, with or without a 
campus? Why has a particular type of residence (c.g. collegiate versus 
simple hall of residence) been adopted. How has the relation between 
resident and non-resident students been solved? How have the connected 
architectural and building problems been solved? What other inno- 
vations have been introduced concerning the material conditions of 
students (part-time cmpIo>mcnt, loans)? 

j. Higher Education and the Outside World 

In many countries a major complaint about higher education is the 
latter’s relative isolation from the outside economy and society in general, 
and from industry in particular. Modern higher education establishments 
should in this respect fulfil, it is said, several l>pcs of functions all of 
which, in a certain sense, may be grouped under the heading “Public 
Service Concept *\ ITi is implies a more active role in such areas as adult 
and continuing education, extension services, research contracts with gov- 
ernment and industry, etc. But successful innovations in these fields might 
often require a radical change in the prevailing idea of the universil), i.c. 
in the concept of its place and role within society. 

— Do the new institutions or reforms embody a new concept of the 
functions of higher education within society? 
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— What contacts have been established between the new institutions of 
higher learning and the surrounding community? Which groups and 
sectors of the economy and society appeared as most (least) willing to 
enter into co-operative arrangements v\ it h the new institutions? To 
what extent and in what way could the new' institutions find support 
(e.g. research grants, scholarships, equipment) in industry and, vice 
versa, what new services arc they providing for industriai firms (e.g. 
reftesher courses)? 

— Has a new approach to adult and continuing education been developed? 

— Have extended linkages with the outside world led to any unfo r esccn 
problems and difficulties? Did the creation of the new institutions have 
a latent stimulating effect on the surrounding community (not directly 
related to the organised and institutional contacts, e.g. creation of 
various new services, shops, cultural activities, entertainment)? 

k. Evaluation and Planning 

Need for improvement in these areas is felt very widely. New tech- 
niques arc being developed (e.g. systems analysis) and special mechanisms 
arc being built into new institutions or reformed systems (planning and/or 
evaluation units) in order to fulfil this need. 

— What arc the respective solutions implemented in the institutions or 
reforms under review? Is self-evaluation and self-study considered as 
an integral part of the administration and planning of the new insti- 
tutions? What difficulties had or have to be overcome in order to 
strengthen the planning process (at the level of the institutions or of 
the s>stcni)? What measures, if any, have been taken to ensure com- 
patibility between institutional and national planning objectives? 

l. Co\l and Financing 

Me st if not all of the innovations analysed have cost and financial 
implications which should be examined. This can be done either in connec- 
tion with almost all the eleven preceding problem areas or under a special 
separate heading- If the former solution is adopted, there should be a 
summfng-up section on this point. The t>pes of questions to be raised in 
bo‘h instances arc as follows: 

— Have the different innovations generated additional or increased expen- 
diture or, on the contrary, have they produced savings or decreased 
uni: costs? Have they made new financial resources available (e.g. 
innovations in the field of university-industry relations)? How do the 
overall costs and financing mechanisms of the new institutions compare 
with those of the older establishment*? 

D. COXCLUStOS 

Summary of main findings of the stud) with particular reference to the 
most important innovations encountered. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Scope oj l he report 

The following case study deals with reforms in higher education in 
Yugoslavia between 1957 and 1967. ft has been prepared as part of the 
general survey sponsored by the Committee for Scientific and Technical 
Personnel of the Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Development, 
and every effort has been made to conform to the agreed common outline 
for the case studies included in that su’icy, while at the same time bring- 
ing out the special features of Yugoslav social and economic life, and 
therefore of (he Yugoslav education system, which may not be familiar 
to all readers. 

Innovation, a continuing process 

Tor reasons of practical convenience, the year 1967 has been taken as 
a terminus, but it is important to stress at the outset that innovation in 
education is regarded in Yugoslavia, as it is in other countries, as a con* 
tinuing process, and that the reform of higher education is not looked 
upon as being completed. Higher education must naturally keep pace with 
the country's social and economic ccvclopmcnl, and it will be seen in 
Part One in connection with the history of the reforms that their sponsors 
were guided from the start by this geneial principle. Since the social and 
economic development of the country w as extremely dynamic, the develop- 
ment of higher education could not be allowed to lag behind. 

Seen in this light, as a process of integrating higher education into the 
country’s social and economic development, the reforms can be said to 
have been continuous ever since the first steps were taken in 1958. New 
problems arc constantly calling for new solutions. Naturally, the solutions 
do not depart from the initial principles of reform; they arc designed 
merely to adapt higher education more effectively to the n^w social and 
economic circumstances* The reform of higher education in Vugoslavia 
is thus still going on, under changing social conditions, which call for new 
legislation such as the Education Act, 1964, and its amendments in 1965, 
and the Scientific Research Act, 1965. The problems have quite recently 
been discussed at a conference in Sarajevo on the implementation of higher 
eduction reforms, and another M Nis, organised by the Federation of 
Yugoslav Universities. A recent instance of this continuing interest in higher 
education is the ' Proposals for the Development and Improvement of the 
Education S)stcm in Yugoslavia * (1967) covering the period up to !970. 
in which considerable .’ttcrlion is paid to (he problems of higher education. 
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Layout of the report 

Follow ing the present brief Introduction, Part One, The General Context 
oj Reform , opens with a brief review of the Yugoslav Educalion System, 
especially of higher educalion, and goes on to discuss the need for reform 
arising out of Yugoslavia’s social and economic development plans, the 
excessive lime required to complete studies and lhe development of the 
higher education system. This is followed by a definition of the aims of 
the reforms and a brief outline of the history of the reform process. The 
process being thus set in its general conlcxt, Part Two of the report then 
analyses the Specific Problems of Innovation, following the sequence of 
topics suggested in the common outline. In this central (and longest) part 
of the report, the opportunity is taken to review the past, present and 
prospective fulure position of each of the major problems discussed. The 
Report ends with the Conclusions, summarizing the main findings, and 
endeavouring to assess the future of higher educalion in Yugoslavia. 
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Part One 




THE GENERAL CONTEXT OF REFORM 
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THE EDUCATION SYSTEM IN YUGOSLAVIA 



Primary and Secondary education 

Pritnar) schooling for cighl years is compulsory for all children between 
ihc ages of 7 and 15. Primary schooling is uniform throughout Yugoslavia. 
Alongside the compulsory primary schools providing a general education, 
there arc some primary schools which provide a grounding in special 
subjects. 

Pupils who continue their schooling after the end of the compulsory 
period have the following range of alternatives: 

General Secondary Schools 

Classical Secondary Schools 

Teacher Training Schools 

Technical and Vocational Training Schools 

Art Schools 

Trade Training Schools. 

The General Secondary Schools (“Gjmnasia'’ or Grammar Schools) 
provide uniform four-yeat courses. At the end of the first year there is an 
option between two streams* social sciences and languages or natural 
sciences and mathematics. In the Classical Gymnasia emphasis is placed on 
social sciences and languages from the start, while the Teacher Training 
Gymnasia , as their name implies, concentrate on the training of prospective 
teachers. 

The Technical and Vocational Training Schools provide academic, 
rather than practical, training for various specific occupations. The voca- 
tional training is combined with continued general education. The occupa- 
tions covered include industry, mining, architecture, forestry, business and 
commerce, medical auxiliaries, etc. The courses last four >cars. They arc 
open to primary school leavers and to skilled workers who have alrcad) 
acquired some practical experience and who may complete the course in 
two >cars under a special programme, Where there arc more candidates 
than places, admission is by competitive examination. Pupils successfully 
completing the course are awarded the appropriate Trade Certificate. 

The An Schools provide secondary education in music, ballet, theatre 
and applied arts. Candidates for admission must have completed their 
primary schooling and must pass an entrance examination. In exceptional 
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cases, gifted applicants who have not completed their full primary schooling 
may be admitted, but cannot be awarded ihe Art School Certificate unless 
they simultaneously complete the eight years’ primary education. 

The Trade Training Schools are designed to train skilled workers. The 
length of studies varies for different trades, but is usually three years. 
In addition to theoretical vocational training, practical training is given in 
workshops belonging to the school or to an appropriate enterprise. These 
schools take primary school leavers, and also, for some trades, pupils 
who have not completed their primary schooling. 

Higher education 

The 1960 General Law' orj Higher Education (hereinafter, for the sake 
of convenience, called “the I960 Act") recognizes the following “institutions 
of h igh er edu catiofi ” : 

Two-year Post-secondary Schools 

Art Academics 

Colleges 

Faculties. 

It will be noted at once that this list docs not include the University 
as such. The relations between Universities and other institutions of higher 
education are considered in detail in Part Two, Chapter V below (Organi- 
sational structures: institutional autonomy) but a fairly full explanation is 
needed at this stage for complete understanding of vx h at follow s. 

The whole position is governed by the provisions of the new Yugoslav 
Constitution, to which all legislation in the Federation and the Federated 
Republics must now conform. The basic principles of the new Constitution 
may be very briefly summarized as self-government, exercised in two 
different spheres through two parallel but inter-related sets of institutions: 
the socio-political institutions dealing with social and politica life - the 
Federated Republics, Territories, Districts, Municipalities, Communes, etc. 
and the working institutions dealing with economic life such as industrial 
and business organisations or enterprises, etc. Each recognized socio- 
political or working institution is autonomous and self-governing within its 
own sphere, subject to the General Law of Yugoslavia, the specific laws of 
the relevant Republic and its own Statutes. Higher education is recognized 
as a "working” (and not as a socio-political) activity, and the autonomous 
working institutions in this sphere are the four groups listed above. The 
I960 Act, however, expressly safeguards Ihe right of the Universities and 
independent scientific institutions to provide certain forms of higher edu- 
cation.* 

Higher education is open on equal terms to all Yugoslav citizens 
(or foreigners) with the appropriate qualifications to enable them to profit 
from it. The full academic and scientific freedom of higher education is 
guaranteed by the I960 Act. 

The Two-year Post-secondary Schools are designed for the accelerated 
training of the qualified personnel needed in industry and the public service 
and as teachers for the upper grades of primary schools and vocational 

• See Annex II for certain extract* from the text of the I960 Act. 
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schools. Preference is given to candidates who desire to perfect their secon- 
dary level training (technicians and skilled workers). The course lasts two 
years, and certificate holders may then go on to ihc second level of Faculty 
education, or proceed directly into working life. 

The Art Academies are institutions for advanced training in music, 
theatre and the fine arts, both for practitioners and, in certain subjects, 
for primary and secondary school teachers. Candidates must have com- 
pleted their secondary education or must display outstanding ability in the 
selected branch in the entrance examination which is compulsory for all 
candidates. The length of studies is from four to five years (8-iD semesters). 
There arc four kinds of Art Academies in Yugoslavia: 

Academy of Music 
Academy of Dramatic Art 
Academy of Fine Arts 

Academy of Applied Arts (high-grade craftsmanship). 

The Colleges provide highly specialized professional training for per- 
sonnel for industry and other economic and social activities, and have a 
specific character as part of Yugoslav higher education. The highly 
specialized character of their teaching also dictates the length of study 
which may vary but generally lasts three years (six semesters). The Colleges 
accept secondary school leavers and may accept other students who have 
not completed their secondary education but w ho arc recommended by their 
sponsoring institution, provided they pass the entrance examination. There 
is no follow-up at the third (post-graduate) level of Faculty education, 
except for physical culture and political science. 

The Faculties are the most important singfc element in Yugoslav higher 
education. Under tht Constilution and the I960 Act, each Faculty is a 
self-governing autonomous "working institution". The organisation and 
structure of Faculties arc laid down in the i960 Act.* They are go\erned 
by an elected Council including representatives of the students and of the 
local socio-political institut : -•*. Day-to-day management is in the hands of 
the Managing Board and * academic questions, in those of the Faculty- 
Board (i e. the whole tcachirij staff). Full student participation is pro\ided 
for at even sl.gc,** The head of the Faculty is the Dean, who is elected 
by the Council from among th»: Faculty professors for a term of two years. 
He is the Chairman and convenor of the Faculty Board. The teaching staff 
consists of: 

Professors 
Associate Professors 
Assistant Professors 
Senior Lecturers 
Lecturers*** 

Each Faculty is governed by its own Statutes adopted by its Council 
and enjoys considerable flexibility within the limits of the I960 Act and the 
laws of the Republic. 



• S<- Anne* II 

•• S« p 125 

See Pirl T»o, Oiiptcr 6, 
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In 1966-67 there were a total of 97 Faculties in Yugoslavia made up 



as follows:* 

Arts and Letters 9 

Natural Sciences and Mathematics .... 5 

Engineering 38 

Agriculture and Forestry 9 

Veterinary Science 3 

Political Science 2 

Economics 10 

Law 9 

Medicine 8 

Dentistry 2 

Pharmacy 2 



Faculties arc sub divided into Departments and sub-departments or 
subject branches and may establish Joca! Branches in other localities. 

Owing to restricted capacity, admission is by competitive examination, 
preference being given to candidates with outstanding performance in 
secondary education. 

The University 

before the I960 reforms the University was a compulsory and fairly 
close-knit association of Faculties with considerable authority over its 
members. Under the 1954 General Law on Universities ever) Faculty had 
to belong to a University, on the territorial principle. The I960 Act to 
some extent reduced the role of the University and made it a voluntary 
association of Faculties and other institutions of higher education.** 

The I960 Act specifies that the proposal to establish a University shall 
require the support of at least three Faculties, Art Academics or Colleges, 
and that before the constitutive Act is passed the social and political 
institutions of the territory shall be consulted. Like the Faculties, each 
University is governed, subject to the Act and the laws of the Republic, 
by its own Statutes, which must be debated by the Community Assembly 
of the Territory in which the University is situated and confirmed by the 
Assembly of the Republic. 

The I960 Act specifies the tasks of the University as follow s: 
f)to ensure the promotion and uniformity of teaching and scientific work 
in the institilTOns within its sphere; to organise interdisciplinary 
co-operation among such institutions and other related organisations: 

/i)to orgaiise, independently, or in agreement with the institutions of 
higher education, specialized studies for the promotion of science, or 
other higher education studies in disciplines in which teaching is not 
provided, or is not provided on a sufficient scale, by the individual 
institutions; 

• See Annex I. Table A5. 

Pursuant to the legislative aulonom) of the Republic* there are *ome variation* 
in the implementation of ihe I9b0 Act, In Serbia, for example, FicuUie* and College* 
are obliged to be member* of the Lnivcr*it>. Academic* having their o*n a*sociatron 
In the other Republic* the Universities are voluntary association* open to all involution* 
of hrgher education The Split Faculty of Law. for example, ha* not joined the 
Lniversil) of Zagreb. 
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iii) to found scientific and other institutions and services to meet the needs 
of the institutions within its sphere; 

iY)to arrange for the publication of textbooks, manuals and other 
literature needed by students; 

i) to be generally responsible for all questions relating to the students, 
teachers and activities of the institutions of higher education within 
its sphere; 

if) to found special institutions or services for the financial, medical and 
material welfare of students (halls of residence, refectories, etc.) and to 
improve the working conditions of teachers (by building living quarters, 
etc.); 

n/) to represent the institutions of higher education in dealings with third 
parties in Yugoslavia and abroad; 

171 /') to conduct any other activity of common interest to the institutions of 
higher education, pursuant to the law and to the Statutes of the insti- 
tutions and of the University. 

The University is governed b> the University Council and the Rector 
(or Chancellor). A Pro-Rector may be appointed if the Statutes so provide. 
The Council consists of members nominated by the institutions of higher 
education belonging to the University, student representatives and represen- 
tatives nominated by the Parliament or Assembly of the Republic, the 
Assembly of the Commune and District in which the University is situated, 
and of the related social, political and working institutions. The Rector and 
Pro-Rector arc ex officio members of the Council. The Rector and Pro- 
Rector arc elected for a term of two years by the General Assembly of the 
teaching staff, auxiliary teaching staff and students of the institutions 
belonging to the University from among the professors of those institutions. 

In 1 966—67 there were seven Universities in Yugoslavia: 




(Republic of Serbia) 

(Republic of Serbia) 

(Autonomous Province of Voivodina) 
(Republic of Croatia) 

(Republic of Slovenia) 

(Republic of Bosnia and Herzegovina) 
(Republic of Macedonia) 



Novi Sad 



Zagreb 

Ljubljana 



Sarajevo 

Skopje 
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THE NEED FOR REFORM 



The basic principle 

The need for innovation can be summed up in the following statement 
of principle which, with some variations of language, is generally accepted 
in this connection: 

“The policy of industrial development and accompanying changes in 
economic structure, together with the growing application of scientific 
and technological achievement; in production and the public services, 
the increasing role of the workers in the production process, and the 
development of socialist relations and self-government — all these 
demand an ever-growing number of skilled people for the most diverse 
occupations, which in turn makes it imperative for al! technical and 
vocational training institutions to adapt to the requirements imposed by 
the economy and the public services”. 

Yugoslav social and economic development policy 

The full significance of this statement of principle can be appreciated 
only in the context o; the Yugoslav social and economic development policy 
and its inevitable repercussions on higher education. For the main elements 
in this policy it is necessary to go back to the Yugoslav Economic Develop- 
ment Plan, 1957-1961, from which the following data arc taken. 

r) The following increase of the gross social product and national 
income was ptanred for the period 1957-1961. 



Tabt< 1 FLANNED INCREASE IN GROSS SOCIAL ODUCT 
4ND NATIONAL INCOME, 1957-1961 





1956 


1961 


Index 


A>erage 


annual index 




*000 million dinars 


1956 * 100 


1952-56 


IW-6I 


Gross social product .. 


y.yn 


5 ,2(0 


157.6 


104 9 


101 5 


National income 


1,475 


2.2 75 


154 4 


10) 6 


109.1 



for *TT tatfei »U'* no tev't* quoted del* lr* tlVen froo* >« twtirim fcp Hi fVrr 
of 1 ► * fedtrt? S’*l or l*e S’a’iftkct of federal fi-t 
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ri ) The accelerated rate of investment in non-produclivc branches would 
be mainly accounted for by the growth or' housing and public utility 
construction and by the building of schools in cities and industrial centres. 

TaHe 2. TOTAL INVESTMENTS. 

PRODUCTIVE AND NON PRODUCTIVE INVESTMENTS. 

1957-1961 



fndex 1956 « 100 


Total Ini fitments 


139.8 


Productive branches * 


133.4 


Nmi-nniil Lii-Nsc hr.irii'ht'.* . 
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* The federal Planning Bureau 
cullurc. forolrj. eng,neei<ng 
hr an* he \ it housing, pubhc 
government, hankog. 


defines rri'juvti'e tranches ji »nduMrs . agn- 
. Iran yorl ;«nd iraJe. and ni'n-prodsivlise 
uii! !> serstact. education and health, general 



iii) Employment outside agriculture was expected to rise by about 
700,000. 

m ) The following quotations arc taken from the chapter on manpower; 
“If the planned increase in production and productivity is to be 
achieved, the pattern of skills of the w ork force must be systematically 
improved, and conditions must be created in which those who are al- 
ready employed will be able continuously to improve and enlarge their 
knowledge... A large number of university graduates should be inte- 
grated into the economy and public scrv ices during tlic next five years. 
Since the existing rate of graduation is insufficient to ensure adequate 
supply, special measures should betaken... During the co ning period, 
enterprises alone (exclusive of public services) will need about 25,000 
university graduates, of whom some 10,000 will be engineers for 
industry and ciwl engineering and some 10.000 vvjll be agricultural 
experts and veterinary surgeons for agriculture. At the present rale of 
graduation, however, no more than 20,000 graduates can be expected 
in the next five years.., It is also necessary to increase t T c capacities 
of technical schools, to organise special types of institutions and courses 
and thus ensure a faster supply of qualified manpower for the economy 
and the public services and the upgrading of those who arc already 
in employment. Changes in curricula arc therefore needed to shorten 
the period of study, particularly at f aculties and Colleges”. 

The figures and statements quoted above clearly show that the planning 
documents for the period 1957-19(0 envisaged an expansion of higher 
education; the reform of higher education was r natural step in the process 
of reaching the planned targets. 

The second phase in the development of higher education in Yugoslav s 
extends to the end of 1965, and it is thcicforc necessary to look at some 
of the features of the Development Plans covering the years 1961 to 1963. 
During this period the main educational target was the increase in the 
number of institutions, “the expansion of the network of institutions of 
higher education 

* Seme difficulties were cvpcnensed in 19*3.. follow in,g jhe implementation of ihc 
fducatron I u.vnee Act introduonj decentralization into education financing Thej are 
di'vu<.^ed more fuM) be to* . <c Pari T* o, C ha pier XI f. 
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